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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


The feast of the Immaculate Conception was observed by 
the University this year with usual solemnity. Pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
Very Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D. D., Vice Rector of the Univer- 
sity, was the assistant priest, and Rev. John S. Dunn, of 
Providence, and Rev. Maurice O’Connor, of Boston, were dea- 
con and sub-deacon, respectively. The deacons of honor to 
the Cardinal were Rev. James J. Fox and Rev. J. F. O’ Meara. 
Rev. Paul P. Aylward and Donald J. Mckinnon were masters 
of ceremonies. The students of St. Thomas’ College acted as 
acolytes, and the students of Holy Cross College were attend- 
ants upon the Cardinal. The sermon, which will be found 
below, was preached after the first Gospel by Rev. Dr. Kerby. 
The Right Rev. Rector, Mgr. Thomas J. Conaty, and Right 
Rev. Mgr. McMahon occupied seats in the sanctuary. All the 
professors of the different faculties of the University were 
present, attired in their academic robes. 

Among the guests of the University at dinner were Most 
Rev. Archbishop Martinelli, apostolic delegate ; Mgr. Sbar- 
etti, Rev. Dr. Rooker, the superiors of the religious houses 
affiliated with the University, the deans of the faculties, Rev. 
Dr. Kerby and Gen. Stanley, of the Soldiers’ Home. 

In the evening the Catholic Club gave a literary and social 
entertainment, the large assembly room in McMahon Hall 
being filled. The programme consisted of an introductory ad- 
dress by the president of the club, Rev. James J. Fox; an 
essay on the natural sciences, by Mr. John P. Murray ; a vocal 
solo, ‘‘ At the Smithy,’’ by Mr. Philip J. Gerry; an essay on 
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“The Study of Law,’ by Mr. James J. Igoe; a violin solo, 
Handel’s ‘‘Largo,’’ by William K. Naulty; an essay, ‘‘The 
Democratic Movement in Modern Literature,’’ by Mr. Joseph 
J. Murphy; an essay on ‘‘ Modern Materialism,’’ by Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Duffy; a vocal solo, ‘‘ Vision Fair,” by Mr. Gerry ; an 
essay, ‘‘ Progress in Theology,” by Rev. J. O’Meara. The 
entertainment was concluded by an address by the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Conaty, Rector of the University. 


Sermon. 


The following is the text of Dr. Kerby’s sermon : 


**Beatissima Virgo, Immaculate Concepta, quae patrocinio fovet Ecclesiam Statuum 
Foederatorum, erit etiam coelistis Patrona U niversitatis,”"—llth chapter of the Constitution 
of the University. 

Your EMINENCE, BRETHREN: 

It is a custom, universal in the Catholic Church, to select 
heavenly patrons for individuals, nations, and institutions. 
The idea, which is an expression of the solidarity of the just-- 
of the Communion of Saints, implies protection and guardian- 
ship before God. The choice of patrons, then, is confined to 
creatures—angels and saints, who enjoy God’s presence and 
are inclined to assist those not yet beyond the power of sin,— 
beyond the dangers and vicissitudes of human life. 

It is not strange that Mary, Mother of God, alone among 
men free from all sin, preéminent in dignity, solitary in divine 
grandeur, so near to God that her character awes, though 
it inspires us—should appear in Catholic history most fre- 
quently as heavenly Patron. Nor is it at all surprising that 
she has been the object of particular veneration among Cath- 
olic universities. 

Aside from reasons of a general character which suggest 
themselves to the Catholic mind, there are others in particular 
which explain the fact. A university is commonly—and let us 
say aptly—represented as a Mother—alma mater. AsInnocent 
IV. said so beautifully in writing to Oxford, the university is 
‘‘foecunda mater (guae) de utero suo in gaudium Ecclesiae filios 
producit ad justitiam eruditos.’’ That the divine Mother should 
be particularly dear to the Catholic University is consequently 
not strange. But were this function differently represented— 
it is a figure at most—there is stilla reason. The relation of 
the Blessed Virgin to Wisdom is most intimate. She is the 
Mother of W isdom, to speak with the old litany—or the Seat 
of Wisdom as the current one expressesit. The Church accom- 
modates to her in the Mass and the Breviary, the Old Testa. 
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ment references to Eternal Wisdom. An analysis of the 
reasons of this accommodation would show a beautiful analogy 
between the relation of the Blessed Virgin to Wisdom on the 
one hand and the relation of the university to Wisdom on 
the other. Were there no other explanation, this would suf- 
fice to account for the relations of Catholic universities to 
Mary. 

Thus far we have regarded the Blessed Virgin in a general 
way. However, it is not in this general way that she is the 
heavenly patron of this University. It is specifically in her 
Immaculate Conception. The reasons for this choice must be 
sought. There are two which are extrinsic—fidelity to the 
traditions of Catholic universities, and to the national Amer- 
ican spirit of this one; there are certain intrinsic reasons 
based on the character of modern thought and the duty of the 
university toward it. 


Schools of learning are not of divine origin, they occupy 
no necessary position in the unfolding of God’s revelation. 
They are human institutions offering a secondary though im- 
portant service to the Church. They concentrate its best talent, 
facilitate study, codrdinate its results and overcome obstacles 
insurmountable by the individual scholar. Ina word, they offer 
the best human service to the Church in her mission. The 
form of school called university arose out of the general scien- 
tific movement of the twelfth century in France and Italy. 
Fostered and favored by Roman pontiffs, the number multi- 
plied rapidly in Catholic Europe. The universities appeared 
soon after the age of the Fathers had closed,—St. Bernard was 
the last—when a new epoch was beginning in history, and at 
a time when new religious orders displayed great mental activ- 
ity. They became then, on the one hand, technical instruments 
in the hands of the popes for the study of revelation ; and on 
the other, they were neutral centres where all religious orders 
might meet one another and the pastoral clergy, where all 
might teach, be mutually helpful, mutually corrective; any ex- 
cessive tendency to doctrinal narrowness which might appear 
here or there receiving its check in the very nature of the uni- 
versity constitution. Furthermore, in that age of brilliant 
thinking, the universities were largely serviceable to the Church 
as guides to orthodoxy,—were as watchtowers whence the 
domain of revealed truth was protected against the incursions 
of heresy. Within the Catholic body controversies were not 
lacking. They were caused in many ways, well known to the 
historian. A popular devotion often preceded a dogmatic defi- 
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nition. Controversy as to the dogmatic basis of the devotion 
arose sometimes when the legitimacy of certain feasts was 
called into question. The doctrinal discussion thus occasioned 
frequently transferred itself to the universities. They thus 
had to apply practically the old principle: legem credendi lex 
statuat supplicandi. 'These aresome of the features of univer- 
sity service to the Church. Revealed truth is not from them. 
They are like the gardener. *Tis not he who brings sunshine, 
dew and rain; ’tis not he who gives tint, symmetry and odor 
to the flowers. That is God’s work. The gardener prepares 
the soil, plants the seed and directs the growth. The univer- 
sities labored lovingly in the garden of God’s revelation, that 
its flowers might blossom forth in divine beauty and their 
heavenly odor might fill the earth. 

This apparent digression from my theme will, I trust, be par- 
doned, because it was necessary to give color and value to the 
argument, which is tobe taken up now. Almost contemporary 
with the rise of the universities, we find a rapidly developing 
popular devotion to the Immaculate Conception, the solemn 
celebration of its feast, and an intense doctrinal controversy 
as to their dogmatic justification. Some centuries before this 
period, we find the feast and the devotion in the Eastern and 
the Western Churches. The devotion reaches a great expan- 
sion in the twelfth century when the controversy arises in the 
WesternChurch. Itcontinued through twocenturies unabated. 
Some believed that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
contradicted dogmas universally accepted in the Church: 
others reading differently, accepted, defended, taught it with 
a zeal as extraordinary as it was persevering. 

With the origin, development, characteristics of this remark- 
able controversy, we have nothing to do at present. There is 
but one point in it on which we must insist—a point whose 
value will be best understood in the light of the historical 
circumstances ofthe controversy. Itis, that after the thirteenth 
century, at which period the lines were clearly drawn, the Catho- 
lic universities in Europe—with no exception not accounted 
for on accidental grounds—embraced, taught and defended 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception with a vigor, unan- 
imity, and skill which, under the conditions, were more than 
remarkable. 

Even in the thirteenth century Oxford had taken a decided 
stand in favor of the doctrine ; we read that the devotion and 
doctrine had at that time been long fostered in Cambridge, 
but it is from Paris, the mother of universities, that the great 
impetus came in the fourteenth century. Time and again the 
venerable institution issues decrees, circular letters, regula- 
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tions during this controversial period, which breathe a spirit 
of childlike attachment and martyrlike faith in this preroga- 
tive of Mary. The tone is always the same: ‘‘ Ut religiosa 
populi christiani in gloriossissimam Dei genitricem unam 
hujus generis spem, patronam et matrem devotio, pietas et 
caritas in dies magis ac magis foveatur, augeatur, accendatur.’ 
The university not only believed and taught the doctrine— 
it swore solemnly to teach and defend it ; it imposed upon all 
candidates for degr ees and professorships the solemn oath to 
believe, teach and defend in public and in private the Immac- 
ulate Conception of the Mother of God. 

Inspired by this example, during a period when contro- 
versy was keen and discussion brilliant—for there were high 
authorities on both sides—all the universities of Europe, with 
no exception which can affect the argument, embraced, taught 
and defended the dogma, pledging themselves, their students 
and professors to it “by solemn oath. Thus, aside from Ox- 
ford, Cambridge and Paris, this was the case with the univer- 
sities or academies of Cologne, Mainz, Vienna, Bologna, Tou- 
louse, Valencia, Seville, Osma, Alcala, Salamanca, V alladolid, 
Sargossa, Compostella, Grenada, Ingolstadt, Tyrnanu, Pesth. 
Nor do thes se exhaust the number. In that array of learned 
institutions, as remarkable in extent as it was imposing in 
character, there was but one thought, one spirit, one method, 
one language which united them in the controversy. The 
thought-—defense of Mary’s glorious prerogative; the spirit— 
devotion to it even at the cost of life ; the metho 
quick repression of every doctor and doctrine directly or indi- 
rectly opposed, earnest petition to the Roman Pontiff to place 
the question beyond dispute by formal definition; the lan- 
guage— praise and thanks to God for this blessed privilege of 
Mary ‘our tainted nature’s solitary boast.”’ 

We find ourselves now in the presence of this fact—that 
three, four and five centuries before the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was formally defined—when it was an open question, the 
subject of legitimate controversy, though liberty of discus- 
sion was gradually being limited—the Catholic universities 
with practical unanimity and great enthusiasm embraced the 
doctrine as since defined. And this in spite of many condi- 
tions which normally would have led to variety of opinion 
among them. Not only that, but this is the only specific 
dogma in the whole realm of defined revelation which the uni- 
versities energetically, unanimously embraced, defended and 
taught under a sworn obligation. It is the glory and pride 
of the old universities then that God chose them to defend, 
und perhaps in a measure to save, this revealed truth in time 
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of controversy until His vicar placed it among the formal defi- 
nitions of the Church. 

The days of the old universities are past. Times are 
greatly changed. Religious, political, social and intellectual 
revolutions have changed the face of the earth. In this trans- 
formation the universities have not remained unaltered. Most 
of the old ones have laid down life’s burden ; others of them 
still serve the Church in changed conditions ; new ones have 
appeared to replace the old or to begin in other fields. 

A younger sister to the old universities has been born in 
the New World. Here, where we may have the religious, 
political and industrial problems of the future to solve for 
mankind; here where the Church has splendid opportunities 
and may have great perils, Providence has placed the new 
University. Its face is to the future, its hopes are high, 
its career before it. Filled with the vigor of youth, and the 
enthusiasm which the consciousness of a great task inspires, 
this institution is to continue the same service for God, Church 
and humanity which its predecessors performed. It is surely 
no wonder that its founders looked into the past, picked that 
flower, divinely grand, which the old universities so loved, so 
cherished, so protected, and placed it on the ‘brow of their 
younger sister as an emblem, an inspiration; placed it there 
as a delicate act of loyalty and love toa holy tradition. 


Carved in stone over the entrance to this building we notice 
the words Deo et Patriae—for God and Country. Reading 
the documents which concern the founding of the University, 
we find repeated references to American conditions—the needs 
of the Church in this country. The University was founded 
to serve God “ere, to teach the truth, to direct thought in the 
United States. Deo ef Patriae is not an idle phrase. No 
constitutional prejudices hinder the Church. She enjoys s all 
the advantages which absence of legal impediments insures, 
she has the opportunities enjoyed by all civilizing educa- 
tional institutions. Butin addition she has that whic sh makes 
her immeasurably superior,—the plenitude of truth, her ripe 
experience, matchless organization, her incomparable unity 
and splendid discipline. The Church has this tremendous 
equipment for her work here. She must be not merely apolo- 
getical, polemical,—she shall be positive, dogmatic. The 
country loves the truth, and seeks it. The Church has a erave 
duty to America ; unless results equal capabilities, her mission 
will be in so fara failure. The American hierare hy decreed 
the foundation of the university in order that the Church inight 
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have it as a valuable helper in its work. The university is 
American,—the outgrowth of American conditions. 

The Catholics of this country are remarkable for their de- 
votion to the Immaculate Conception. The feast, which we 
among the few celebrate in this solemn manner as a holyday, 
was accorded to the country as a concession to petitions for it. 
To say nothing of our own observations, we find in the records 
of our provincial and plenary councils abundant testimony of a 
deep and general veneration for this divine prerogative of Mary. 
Finally, since 1847, when the Holy Father granted the prayer 
of an American council, the Blessed Virgin, ‘immaculately con- 
ceived, has been the patron of the Church i in America. Fitting 
again that the university should have Mary immaculately con- 
ceived as its heavenly patron. 


Both reasons thus far alleged are purely extrinsic. The 
choice was, however, at the same time an act of special con- 
secration of the University to its mission, since the relation of 
this dogmatic truth to the work it has to perform is intimate. 

The “Holy Father, in his letters for each October bearing on 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, emphatically presents her as a 
patron peculiarly apt for our times. It seems that we might 
be more specific still,—that the Immaculate Conception is a 
revealed truth which meets squarely, unequivocally the issues 
raised by modern thought, —issues with which the university has 
to deal. This may be seen by recalling the general principle, 
drawn from the history of dogma, that definitions are formu- 
lated to correct a current error or are made in view of current 
conditions, since every dogma has its practical bearing on 
human life. Faith precedes doubt, and when denial follows 
the latter, or doubt about the meaning of a doctrine continues, 
the truth is fixed by a dogmatic declaration. Hence the defi- 
nition of the Immaculate Gone eption, made only recently, must 
meet in some striking way the tendencies in contemporary 
thought. A brief examination will justify the deduction. 
Before making it, a word on the duty of a Catholic university 
in general. 

To adopt in great measure the view of Cardinal Newman, 
the university must cherish and exemplify Christian simplicity 
and strictness when they have disappeared from other places. 
It must show also that the Christian can be deeply read in the 
philosophy of ancient truth and serenely prescient of the future 
from his comprehension of the past. To it, it falls as being 
not so much of the world as in the world, to measure and ex- 
pose the world, and as being in the heart of the Church, to 
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strengthen the Church, to resist it. It is its very place to be 
old-fashioned, let it but have the moral and intellectual 
strength, not to forget or to be ashamed of being so, but to 
carry out the doctrines which are its inheritance, boldly, with- 
out haggling at the price it must pay in order to act consist- 
ently with its mission. 

Progress in thinking does not always imply getting away as 
far as possible from the thought of one, two, five or twenty 
centuries ago. In as far as such thinking was wrong, this 7s 
implied, and in so far the university must be progressive ; it 
can not be old-fashioned in devotion to obsolete ways of think- 
ing or discarded theories. That would be treason. But in the 
field of truth, where the work of the university is primarily 
placed—the field of revelation ; (I speak not of methods in its 
study, nor of accessory sciences which elucidate its meaning 
and help us to understand) in that field, the university ful- 
fills its obligation, chiefly when it is old-fashioned. Paradox 
as it may seem, advance can mean retrogression——-back to 
Christ is the sum of all philosophy. 

Now, we can not deny it, the ancient truths fundamental 
in Christianity have become old-fashioned to many. The 
human mind is proud, it defies limitations. By its innate 
energy it has done wonderful things. It has banished defect- 
ive theories of natural phenomena, which satisfied ages less 
mature in thought, less skilled in method, less critical in habits, 
and less profound in observation. It has erected in their place 
that vast edifice, I might almost say, of splendid paradoxes 
which make up the scientific truth of to-day—established not 
for our day, but largely for all time. Even deducting all that 
rests on hypotheses, no inconsiderable amount, there still re- 
mains in the solid achievements of the mind of man sufficient 
to demand candid, unlimited admiration. In the study of 
archeology, of philology, in historical research ; in the study 
of social and political institutions, corresponding advance has 
been made, and it merits the highest appreciation. No in- 
dividual, no institution of learning, dare be old-fashioned in 
this sphere of pure human science. 

But this is not all truth, and reason has not stopped here. 
It claims as its right the study, the acceptance or the rejection 
of divine revelation, and all therein implied. If it has suc- 
cessfully questioned what professed to be science, shall it not 
question what professes to be revelation; if it made its own 
tribunal one of last resort for the one sphere of truth, why not 
for the other? Reason has done it. Typical of this method 
is the « priori argument of the well known synthetic Philoso- 
pher against the so-called creation hypothesis. Other beliefs 
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held in the infancy of the human race have been shown to be 
false—this one is presumably so for that reason alone. Or, 
again, the words of the head of a great American university 
are typical. Truth can not be hampered by creed. Religions 
are only good in so far as they offer an organization which may 
be used to support a scientific position. The effect of this 
method—of this position of reason toward revelation—is seen 
only too wellinthe study of social evils and social institutions, 
a field of absorbing interest and supreme importance for human- 
ity. Poverty and vice are studied by reason alone, natural 
laws alone are sought to explain them. Sin, grace, the super- 
natural, human perversity, its cause and its cure are forgotten. 
Religion is reduced to the category of social necessities without 
dogmatic basis. It is here that progress has ceased; it is here 
that God’s old-fashioned revelation must be insisted upon. 

Inasmuch as we can reduce such a complex of tendencies 
to two terms, we may sum them up in vationalism and natu- 
ralism; the former reducing the splendid proportions of divine 
revelation to the narrow compass of reason, the other its logi- 
cal result, banishing the idea of the supernatural from the 
world. The two companions are found on all sides, ‘‘ rearing 
their heads amid regal ruins’’ and smiling on the devastation 
they have caused. 

I repeat, all thanks to the human mind for its wonderful 
achievements. Science is not bankrupt. It was not a theo- 
logian who claimed recently that it is. Scientists may bank- 
rupt—hypotheses may and do—true science cannot; but in the 
attitude of men toward the truths of revelation, there is danger. 
The attempt, conscious or unconscious, organized or unorgan- 
ized, to reduce revelation to reason’s capacity or to eliminate 
the supernatural from human life, is a mistake for science, a 
mistake for philosophy, a mistake for religion, a mistake for 
social reform—-a poor preparation for the problems of the twen- 
tieth century. It is the same one sun which illumines the 
heavens, lines the clouds with silver, tints the evening sky, 
floods the earth with light, fills it with warmth, clothes moun- 
tain, hill and valley with beauty, and makes them smile with 
life. As well look for all these under the solitary influence of 
a lightless moon, as expect the sky of human life to be bright, 
the clouds of sorrow, doubt and suffering to be silver-lined, 
when the sun of the supernatural has set or its vitalizing power 
has been weakened by its being reduced to narrow circumfer- 
ence of human reason. 

It is with such an age, such tendencies, that this University 
must cope. It must reassert the old-fashioned truths of a per- 
sonal God, responsible man, the supernatural, the nature and 
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origin of sin, misery and suffering, the meaning and value of 
human life. While much that is wrong in social life may be 
traced directly to economic or social causes, the mystery of 
the presence of social wrongs in the world is unexplained— 
remains so till sin and the supernatural be understood. In 
the cure of physical ills a correct diagnosis must precede ; 
therapeutics depends upon it. The healing of social ills is no 
exception. Back we must go then, back to the supernatural; 
to man’s original innocence, his fall and its consequences, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption, the progressive restoration of 
humanity to God’s image, back to the oldest of truths,—truths 
taught and accepted before modern civilization began ; truths 
which have stood ‘‘ towering like majestic Appenines, splendid 
and immutable,’’ in a world of change and revolution. 

In the whole range of Catholic dogma I doubt whether we 
find a truth more comprehensive, meeting more directly, un- 
equivocally, the issues presented in this condition than does 
the Immaculate Conception. In it we have expressed and im- 
plied, the effective declaration of original innocence, original 
sin and its consequences, the Incarnation, grace and the super- 
natural ; the type from which man fell, the type to which in 
Christ man must be restored. The founders of the University, 
then, in placing this dogma thus prominently before us, gave 
us not only a heavenly patron, but as well, a symbol to inspire 
and direct us in our work. 

In this, of course, no secondary place has been given to 
Christ. Far from it. The idea of patronage confines itself 
to creatures; but at any rate, the glories of Mary are for 
Jesus. It was the Incarnation, the truth about Christ’s nature, 
that the Council of Ephesus defended when it declared Mary 
to be the Mother of God. It is the work of Cnrist and his 
Church that the university must do. In its devotion to the 
Immaculate Conception it is the supernatural order, the Incar- 
nation, in a word, revelation, which the University defends. 

But again, one might observe, the University implies more 
than theology, more than revelation. The sciences occupy a 
prominent part in its organization. How does this symbol in 
the Immaculate Conception apply to them? The explanation 
is not difficult. Truth is an organic unity. The rédle which 
the sciences play in helping to understand, in defending, in 
propagating revealed truth is surely understood when we re- 
member that attacks on revelation come oftenest from false 
views of the sciences. If in the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas we find a considerable use of philosophy, physics, 
psychology, law and polities--in a word, all science as then 
understood as far as it served his purpose -it is not strange 
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that in a Catholic university, whose first duty is to serve God 
and teach revelation, and which is a living, breathing Summa 
Theologica, that we should find the human sciences carefully 
fostered. 

Having just entered the University, it would scarcely be be- 
coming, nor is it necessary for me to attempt to draw the lessons 
of this feast for my hearers; that the Blessed Virgin as our 
patron should be dear to us ; that the Immaculate Conception 
as the symbol of the University’s great mission should inspire 
and unite us, student and professor, in one solid phalanx to work 
for God, His revelation, and truth ; that this symbol should be 
for us all that the flag is for the patriot, all that the colors are 
for the soldier who draws from them strength, courage and 
perseverance—this requires no development from me. That 
this feast should be a center in our year, a sort of day of set- 
tlement on which we present to God the results of our work 
and our promises for the future, that to-day we should cluster 
around the altar to make fervent prayer to our heavenly patron 
for light and strength from God—all this our sense of duty 
and understanding of our mission tell us plainly, forcibly. 

Chronologically, the Blessed Virgin precedes Christ; her 
appearance is the promise of His immediate coming. Her 
Immaculate Conception is the first heavenly harmony which 
the rays of the Sun of Eternal Justice sent through the world 
like the fabled Egyptian statue near Thebes which, touched 
by the rays of the early sun, gave forth a harplike music 
that proclaimed the approach of day. May we not hope 
that there is in that for us a consoling symbolism—-that the 
entrance of the Immaculate Conception so largely into Ameri- 
can life and into the life of the University, may, in either case, 
be the promise of the reign of Jesus Christ among us! 


THE SILVER JUBILEE OF MGR. CONATY’S ORDINATION. 


Tuesday, December 21, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the ordination of the Right Reverend Rector to the priest- 
hood. As he expected to celebrate it in his old home, and as 
it occurred during vacation time when many professors and 
students would be absent, the congratulations of all were 
informally offered to Dr. Conaty in the Assembly Hall on the 
evening of Friday, December 17. <A brief address was made 
by Very Rev. Dr. Shahan, Dean of the Theological Faculty, in 
the name of the professors. Rev. N. T. Slattery and Mr. Leo 
Stock made addresses in the names of the clerical and lay stu- 
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dents respectively. Dr. Conaty replied briefly. After his 
remarks, each of those present presented his congratulations 
personally. 


THE LIBRARY OF PROFESSOR BOUQUILLON. 


The following details regarding the splendid private li- 
brary of Moral Sciences of Dr. Bouquillon will not fail to be of 
interest to friends of the University and to book lovers in gen- 
eral. A library of over 5,000 volumes in English, German, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Spanish, the result of thirty-seven 
years’ growth, reflecting the personality of its owner and the 
trend of his studies, has a value which is peculiarly its own. 

The library fills two large rooms, A and B, on the fourth 
floor of Caldwell Hall. 


Room A. 


This room, which is used by Dr. Bouquillon as his study, 
contains his library of theology proper, divided into eleven 
sections. 

The first section, containing about 250 volume,s is devoted 
to the sources of theology: Holy Scripture, Councils, Actsof the 
Popes, Liturgy. Two splendid collections in this section are 
the Maxima Bibliotheca of Despont and the Concilia Germa- 
niae of Schannat and Hartzheim 

The second section contains about 580 volumes on Loci 
theologici, fundamental theology, polemics and apologetics. 
Here we note in particular extensive collections of works on 
the controversies with Luther and Calvin, especially those of 
the great Louvain scholars Driedo, Tapper, Latomus, Son- 
nius, Lindanus, Stapleton ; also, the works of Du Perron and 
Becanus. On the Jansenist controversy, we find, aside from 
an extensive literature on the controversy itself, the works of 
the leaders Baius, Jansenius, Arnauld, Quesnel. We note 
also a rich collection of literature and of original sources on the 
science of religions. 

The third section, having about 250 volumes, is confined to 
scholastic theology. The thirteenth century is represented 
by the works of Gulielmus Parisiensis, Albertus Magnus, St. 
Thomas, Raynerius de Pisisand St. Bonaventure; the fourteenth 
century, by Durandus, Petrus Paludanus, Franciscus Mayronis, 
Thomas Argentinus; the fifteenth by Gerson, Vorillongus 
Dionysius Carthusianus, Adrian VI; the early part of the six- 
teenth century by Cajetanus, Lychetus, Tataretus ; the latter 
part of the same century by Ludovicus Legionensis, Toletus, 
Suarez; the seventeenth century by Lessius, Sylvius, Lugo, 
De Coninck, Wiggers. The fourth section contains works on 
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positive dogmatic theology, there being about 200 volumes. 
Among them are the chief modern Catholic works and writings 
of recognized authority, representing the doctrinal positions 
of each religious denomination. 

The fifth section—that of moral theology—has about 250 
volumes; among them the principal Summae Morales of middle 
ages and best moralists of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The sixth section contains about 130 works on funda- 
mental notions of moral science, end of man, laws, conscience, 
human acts, sin, etc., and controversies touching them. The 
seventh, confined to theological and moral virtues, numbers 150 
volumes, chiefly on faith, charity, religion, justice and temper- 
ance. The eighth section is comprised of works on the Sacra- 
ments, there being 240 volumes, bearing chiefly on baptism, 
Eucharist, penance and matrimony. 

The ninth section contains about 80 volumes on asceticism 
andmysticism The tenth about 70 volumes on pastoral theol- 
ogy, casuistry, catechetic and homiletics. The eleventh has 
also about 70 volumes, on occult science, abnormal phenomena, 
magic, spiritualism, hysteria, hypnotism. The eleven sections 
contain in all about 2,270 volumes. 


Room B. 


This room, occupied also by the library, serves at the same 
time as a place of meeting and study for the members of the 
seminar of Moral Science conducted by Dr. Bouquillon. There 
are twelve sections. 

The first section contains about 230 volumes on rational 
and natural philosophy, the works of the great philosophers, 
histories of philosophy, etc. The second, having also about 
230 volumes, is confined to ethics, natural law and sociology. 

The third has 150 volumes, on family, state, international 
society ; the fourth contains 230 volumes on economics, prop- 
erty, labor, commerce, finance ; the fifth, 250 volumes, on gen- 
eral social questions, and in particular on education, correc- 
tion, temperance and charity. In the sixth, about 100 vol- 
umes on socialism. 

In the seventh there are 150 volumes on relations of Church 
and State and religious questions ; in the eighth, 300 volumes 
on canon law and civil-law, among them extensive collections 
of works on the institution, organization and rules of procedure 
of the Roman and Spanish Inquisition and the Indexes. 

_ In the ninth section are found 300 volumes on general 
Church history ; in the tenth, 180 volumes of special histories 
of heresies, sects and councils; in the eleventh, 200 volumes 
on the history of Theological literature and the science of 
Bibliography. 
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The twelfth” section contains over 650 volumes of bound 
magazines, pamphlets and articles collected and bound, acts 
of congresses, encyclopedias, Government publications, ete. 

There are in these twelve sections 2,970 volumes, making in 
all about 5,240 volumes in the library. Additions are being 
constantly made. Choice of books is guided and has always 
been guided by the necessities of teaching or current con- 
ditions of thought. Rare and valuable works have not been 
sought, though :such are not lacking. Dr. Bouquillon has 
some Incunabula, the oldest, printed in Venice in 1477, and 
the editio princeps of some celebrated works, as Melchior 
Canus, De Locis Theologicis (Salamanea, 1563), Mariana, De 
Rege et regis institutione (Toledo, 1599), the Catechismus ad 
parochos (Rome) apud Paulum Manutium, 1566, and a beautiful 
edition of the works of Louis Vivés, which comes from the 
library of Pope Pius the Sixth. 

W hat attracts one in a particular way, however, is the col- 
lection of special works, monographs, dissertations on all 
phases of social questions, and miscellanea collected, arranged 
and indexed in volumes. Thus we find in the library miscel- 
lanea moralia socialia, politica, juridica, historica, pedagogica, 
etc. The wide range thus covered by the library makes it pos- 
sible for the student to carry on the most extensive researches 
without any difficulty whatever. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Department of Botany.—The widely recognized usefulness of 
this department of the Catholic Uuiversity to American botany 
in general, has been well demonstrated by the considerable num- 
ber of noted botanists who, at various times during the autumn 
session, have been transient workers in the herbarium and 
botanical library. All of those named below have come bring- 
ing unpublished manuscript for correction, amendment and 
extension, in the light of materials not to be found in the libra- 
ries and herbaria of the institutions to which they belong. The 
visits of such men are a tribute to the superiority of our equip- 
ment for reseach work along these lines. No higher recog- 
nition than that can be given to a university department 

Dr. John K. Small, Curator of.the New York Botanical 
Gardens Herbarium. Two days. © 

Dr. N. L. Britton, Director of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. Two days. . 

Dr. Lucien M. Underwood, Professor of Botany, Columbia 
University, N. Y. One day. 
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Dr. Charles Mohr, of Mobile, Alabama; engaged upon the 
Flora of that State. Two days. 

Mr. O. F. Cook, of New York; engaged upon African 
botany and zdology. Two days. 

Mr. F. V. Coville, Chief Botanist to the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. A half-day. 

Mr. T. H. Kearney, Assistant Agrostologist, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Four visits of a half-day each. 

Mr. C. L. Pollard, U. S. National Herbarium. Two visits 
of a half-day each. 


Department of Sociology.—Through the courtesy of the officials 
of the National and State Bureaus of Labor, Dr. Kerby has 
been able to place 150 volumes of their reports in the sociologi- 
cal library. Complete sets were received from many States. 
An effort will be made to round out the incomplete sets by pur- 
chases, as occasion may offer. The publications of foreign 
governments, as far as they interest the student of sociology, 
will be added to the library at once. The literature, official 
organs and documents of trades-unions and the general labor 
movement are being collected now. Many of the socialist 
papers of the United States are already received. The four 
volume report of the Senate committee which investigated the 
relations of Labor and Capital in 1885 have been received from 
Senator Carter through the kindness of Mr. I. Hamburger, his 
private secretary and clerk of the Census Committee. The 
formation of the library was begun in October. It is an im- 
portant and difficult work. There is much valuable sociologi- 
cal literature in private libraries in the form of reports, pam- 
phlets and books bearing on social conditions, questions, etc., 
which seem to have no value, and in consequence do not enter 
the ordinary channels of trade. Isolated, they are not of much 
value, but in a general sociological library they would occupy 
an important place The University would gladly receive 
works of this kind from any of its friends. 





FACULTY NOTES. 


Articles by the Professors.—The following professors have con- 
tributed articles to the Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, which has recently appeared: Rev. Dr. Shahan, Fene- 
lon; Rev. Dr. Pace, St. Thomas Aquinas; Dr. Egan, Calde- 
ron, the Poetry of St. Francis Assisi, The Sonnets of José de 
Heredia, Louis Frechette and Canadian Literature, Manzoni 
and the Romantic Movement in Italy; Dr. Charles Neill, 
Machiavelli. 
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VACATION NOTES. 


The Christmas recess began December 23. Courses will be 
resumed January 4. 

Dr. Cameron, formerly associate professor of chemistry, at 
present of Cornell, spent a portion of the Christmas vacation 
at the University. 
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